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Oregon economic activity continued to im- 
prove during June. Much of the gain appeared to 
be associated with the normal quickening of busi- 
ness during the second and third quarters of the 
year, although there was also evidence of some 
basic betterment. 


Wage and salary employment rose 23,000 
between May 15 and June 15 whereas a year ago 
there was a rise of only 15,200 for the same period. 
As a matter of fact, June employment was only 
3,600 below the all time high reached in Septem- 
ber 1959. Yet unemployment was 42,800 compared 
to 44,800 in May 1961 and 33,500 in June 1960; 
the reason for the rise was the great increase in 
young people entering the labor force this year. 

Comparing employment in June 1961 with that 
in June 1960, we find that employment in manufac- 
turing was down 3,700 and in nonmanufacturing 
was up 5,100—the greatest increases being in re- 
tailing and government employment. The con- 
tinued weakness of manufacturing employment, 
except for food processing, also is reflected in the 
index of man hours in manufacturing, which is 
93.1 per cent of the 1951 average, whereas a year 
ago it was 94.6 per cent. On the other hand, the 
average weekly earnings of production workers 


was $100.59 contrasted to $96.70 last year. 


Bank debits in June 196] were nearly 3 per 
cent above the same month last year. Debits in 
Klamath Falls were up substantially; an increase 
caused, no doubt, by the checks given the Klamath 
Indians for their share of the sale price of the 
Klamath Indian Reservation. 


Building permits for the state were up slightly, 
the increase being accounted for largely by Mult- 
nomah County outside of Portland, where the per- 
mits were $2.5 million above a year ago. 

The continued slowness in housing starts na- 
tionally has caused fir lumber and plywood prices 
to weaken; this has been true especially during 
July. The hopes that the new housing legislation 
would spur the demand for new homes this sum- 
mer appear to have been false. 


Cash receipts from farm marketing. The 
cumulative receipts from the sale of farm crops 
and livestock and products in Oregon were $105,- 
208,000 for the first five months of 1961. This is a 
decrease of 4 per cent from the 1960 cumulative 
total for five months. The following table shows 
the monthly data in thousands of dollars, as re- 
ported by the United States Agricultural Market- 
ing Service: 

1961 1960 

Jan. $28,303 27,453 

Feb. 20,401 20,231 

Mar. 21,014 21,024 

Apr. 17,851 20,778 

May 17,639 19,964 











Prospects for the Growth of 


the Economy of Oregon 
By LEWIS G. PRICHARD 


Assistant Vice President, The First National Bank of Oregon, Portland 

Picture in your mind’s eye the majesty of the overall growth of 
Oregon’s industrial, agricultural, trade, service, and other activities 
during the past, and you could be previewing the expansion which 
will be repeated in Oregon’s glorious future. Developments not now 
contemplated could occur to expand the economy of this area. Of 
course, none of us can actually peer into the future, so predictions 
can be wrong. Look at the example set by Senator Daniel Webster 
whose outlook in 1838 on the future of the West was contained in his 
question, “What do we want with that vast worthless area?” Now 
this vast area has a history which can be a helpful guide in 
looking ahead. Carved in stone on the Archives Building in the 
nation’s capitol is the phrase, “The past is prelude to the future.” 
Similarly, examination of Oregon’s past economic trends can be 
utilized in appraising the future. 

Analytical scrutiny of the historical records will illustrate that 
progress was made haltingly, as recession after recession, sometimes 
reaching the proportions of a depression, temporarily bogged down 
economic activity. Those periodic changes in pace were natural 
occurrences in this country’s dynamic economy. Oregon’s long-term 
growth trends during the first one hundred years as a state, as an aid 
in visualizing where those trends may lead, are shown in the chart, 
Oregonians at Work. 

Expansion of Oregon’s over all economy necessarily will be 
contingent upon further development of basic industries, which 
include farming, manufacturing, mining and fishing. A century 
ago Oregon’s pioneers largely were engaged in basic industries, but 
in 1960 less than one-third were engaged in the basic industries. 
From a few in the pioneer days, the non-basic jobs have 
progressively become more numerous. Non-basic activities, 
essentially retailing, services, construction, utilities, government 
and related fields, had by 1950 increased employment to 134 jobs 
for each job in a basic industry and, by 1960, they had expanded 
further to more than two such jobs. 

Basic industries in Oregon initially were established on water or 
rail transportation where products of farms, of forests, of fishing or 
of mines were assembled, processed or marketed. The older food 
and forest products manufacturers have been supplemented by 
noteworthy volumes of newly developed diversified basic manufac- 
turing industries which have been located in many sections of 
Oregon. The new industrial concerns often were foot-loose to settle 
in any community in contrast to the processors of agricultural and 
forest products whose operations were tied to geographical locations. 

These newly developed basic industries, together with other 
counterparts which are expected to be established, will significantly 
influence Oregon’s future over all economic expansion. Detailed 
history of and the prospects for Oregon’s industries would be a 
voluminous presentation ; consequently, this discussion is limited to 
three broad industrial categories, farming, wood products manufac- 
turing, and newly developed basic manufactures. These three groups 
constitute the major basic industries in Oregon upon which the 
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entire economy depends. The over all economy of Oregon 
has grown faster than the older industries because new basic 
industries and non-basic fields have expanded rapidly. The 
growth of business activity in Oregon is indicated by the 
expansion of personal income, the trends of which are 
shown in the accompanying chart, together with the 
historical trends of the older basic industries of farming 
and lumbering. 

Farm income (gross cash receipts from farm market- 
ings) retained its relative rank as a source of personal 
income during many prewar years. During and immediately 
after World War II farm income rose moderately, but that 
rise fell short of the fast upswing in total personal income 
and the rise ended in 1951 when a peak of $438 millions 
was reached. 

Prices of Oregon farm products declined precipitously 
from 1951 to 1956; thereafter a slight upturn carried the 
index up from 213 to 224 in 1960, which was far below the 
279 in 1951. 

The quantity of farm production in Oregon fluctuated 
from year to year but generally moved upward reaching 
a peak in 1959 which was about twice the volume produced 
in 1929. 

Oregon’s farms are capable of greater production 
whenever markets and prices make additional output 
feasible. Farm income is expected to expand slowly but 
steadily throughout Oregon. The expansion in quantity and 
value of the farm production is expected to be accomplished 
by fewer farmers. Modest declines in farm residents 
occurred in recent decades. However, during depressions 
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Millions 
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city dwellers sometimes move onto farms with relatives. 
About 222,000 persons resided on commercial farms in 
Oregon in 1960, representing about 18,000 fewer than in 
1940. Oregon’s farm families on commercial farms in 1960 
constituted one-eighth of Oregon’s population. 
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Although the farming situation appears clear-cut, the 
outlook for the other long-time major source of income, 


Oregon’s lumber industry, seems to be somewhat of an 


enigma. Diverse opinions exist concerning the future 
market for lumber needed to provide housing for the 


growing population, including the families of the so-called 
crop 


of war babies now reaching adult ages. The 
uncertainties in regard to homebuilding and the lumber 
market have stimulated the presentation here of various 
historical data. Often projections of expected growth 


represent extensions of past trends, but such a projection 
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would not be valid for Oregon’s lumber industry which has 
declined from the peaks reached as follows: number of 
sawmills in 1947, rate of profit on investment in 1948, 
employment in 1951, production in 1952, aggregate value 
of lumber cut in 1955 and price in 1956. 

Part of the lumber decline was caused by the growing 
output of plywood and hardboard, which industries can 
only be covered briefly here. The aggregate output and 
value of plywood and hardboard rose rapidly in the postwar 
period to a peak in 1959; during 1960 they sagged in price 
and in aggregate value, but output continued to expand. 
The value of the three products, lumber, plywood and 
hardboard, added together, reached a peak during 1959, 
but the rise in their combined value was not nearly as fast 
during the 1950-60 decade as was the rise in total personal 
income in Oregon. 

Looking back upon the trends in the lumber industry, 
separately from other wood products, it can be concluded 
that, from the point of view of production, price. 
profitability and other factors, the lumber industry has 
been subject to volatile changes wrought by competitive 
developments. Excessive production in the industry at 
certain periods often occurred because of inability to 
anticipate the market for lumber, but unknowns often are 
prevalent in the competitive free enterprise system. 

Lumber production in Oregon and in the nation followed 
patterns unlike any other commodities. Lumber output in 
the nation reached a peak of 44.5 billion board feet in 1909, 
which volume was about 10 billion board feet more than 
production in 1960. In the 1950-60 decade, the annual 
lumber production in the nation ranged from 33 to 38 
billion board feet but in later years showed weakening 
trends. In Oregon, lumber production climbed quite 
steadily, except during recessions, to reach a peak in 1952 
when 9.0 billion board feet of lumber were cut. Thereafter 
output tended to shrink to about 7.4 billion board feet in 


1960. 
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A critical shortage of housing occurred immediately 
following World War II which created an insatiable 
demand for lumber for homebuilding. Responding to the 
volume of lumber orders, sawmills of all types were 
pressed into service. The number of sawmills in Oregon 


July 1961 


rose rapidly to 1,466 at the end of 1947, but since then have 
declined to about 500 in 1960. 

The establishment of many sawmills pursuant to postwar 
demands. together with developments thereafter, illustrate 
the competitive free enterprise economic system in action. 
The establishment of the many sawmills occurred because 
profits on invested capital stimulated the ventures. Profits 
rose to more than 18 per cent in 1947 which profit was 
considerably above the average of 13 per cent realized by 
all manufacturing concerns that year. 

Since 1947, when profits were at a peak, sawmilling has 
undergone revolutionary changes which have reacted on 
other aspects of Oregon’s economy. Corollary effects 
include (1) changes in the unemployment trends which are 
discussed later, (2) a progressive squeeze on profits of 
most sawmills leading to financial insolvencies of some 
mills and lowering the cash of other remaining solvent 
mills, thus reducing bank deposits which would have been 
available for bank loans needed by other businesses in 
Oregon and (3) uncertainties in sawmilling have deterred 
most operators from using their capital to diversify into 
other fields of manufacturing. Industry must realize profits 
in order to obtain new capital for additional investment in 
expanded or new lines of Only capital 
investment can create jobs. 

SAWMILLS, LUMBER PRICES AND PROFITS 
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One reason why the lumber outlook is clouded is that the 
data on homebuilding are complex, voluminous, and 
confusing. Shortcomings exist in the statistical data on 
historical trends of homebuilding and related factors; 
hence no satisfactory barometers are available to indicate 
the prospects for future lumber production for 
homebuilding. In the absence of more factual statistics 
some rather arbitrary data are presented to illustrate 
selected factors which may govern future trends of 
lumbering. 

Increases in the nation’s population were 0.9 millions 
annually in the 1930-40 decade, 1.9 millions annually in 
the 1940-50 decade and 2.9 millions annually in the 1950-60 
decade. These sharp upswings in population resulted largely 
from progressively higher birth rates and lower death rates. 
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Immigration was of lesser importance in these decades than 
in some earlier periods. Births totaled 2.4 millions annually 
in the 1930-40 decade, 3.3 millions annually in the 1940-50 
decade and 4.1 millions annually in the 1950-60 decade. 
Higher birth rates have made certain families larger, but 
bigger per capita income, including social security, have 
enabled more older persons and others to have their own 
households; consequently the net result has been 
progressively smaller households. For these reasons, there 
were faster increases in number of households than in 
population. The population increases normally would have 
formed 242,000, 556,000 and 870,000 households annually 
during the past three decades, but instead 505,000, 754,000 
and 1,063,000 households actually were formed annually. 
In the thirty-year period, some 6 million households were 
formed as a result of households becoming smaller, which 
sometimes is described as undoubling of families. Thus a 
yearly average of 200,000 new dwelling units had to be 
provided solely for households resulting from undoubling 
of families. The rates of undoubling were indicated by the 
changes in size of households which declined from 3.67 
persons per household in 1940, to 3.42 persons in 1950 and 
to 3.29 persons in 1960. Continued undoubling, together 
with high birth rates, are expected to further lift household 
formation to approximately 1.2 millions annually during 


the decade ahead. 
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1960 


[t is estimated that nearly 1.4 million dwelling units may 
be built annually during the coming decade. It is also 
estimated that 1.4 million units were built annually in the 
1950-60 decade. These estimates were premised upon the 
factors set forth here: 


ANNUAL Dwe.unc Units 

decade of decade of 

1950-60 1960-70 
(1) Units needed to house the 2.9 
millions increase in population 
during the 1950-60 decade and the 
estimated population increase of 


3.1 millions, during the 1960-70 
decade at 3.29 persons per 
household during the 1950-60 
decade and at 3.22 persons per 
household during the 1960-70 
decade 

Less mobile housing acquired 

for permanent use 





Net of above 


Units needed to house the added 
households from undoubling of 
families as indicated by the 
reduction in persons per household 160,000 


Units needed to replace demol- 
ished homes and apartments 


160,000 


Units needed in urban areas for 
the households moving from farms 
to cities. The farm population was 
30.5 millions in 1940, 25.1 millions 
in 1950 and 20.5 millions in 1960 
(a revised definition of farm 
population used in the 1960 
census showed 15.6 millions 
residents on commercial farms 
but comparative revised figures 
are not available for 1940 and 
1950). These figures indicate that 
about 150,000 households per year 
switched from farms to urban 
areas in the 1950-60 decade 


Units built as second homes for 
use at beaches and other locations 


Annual increase in vacancies of 
non-seasonal properties held for 
rent or for sale, the number of 
vacancies in the for-rent and for- 
sale categories increased from 
732,000 in 1950 to 1,975,000 in 
1960 and may increase to 
2,500,000 in the next decade 
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starts 
1,400,000 


Total dwelling unit 


annually 1,400,000 


The figures shown above as components of the aggregate 
volume of homebuilding were guesses based upon 
fragmentary information. Nevertheless, it is believed that 
these figures are more useful as a guide to measure the 
housing market and hence the lumber market than the 
available statistics on housing starts. The reported num- 
ber of dwellings started obviously were erroneous because 
they were far short of the actual increase in households, 
each of which occupied a dwelling unit. Deficiencies in the 
statistics on dwelling unit starts were acknowledged by the 
Bureau of the Census in 1960 when the previously reported 
figures were revised upward 11 per cent for the year 1959, 
the only year for which corrections were made. It is 
surmised that an 11 per cent upward adjustment would not 
cover deficiencies in prior data. A guess would place actual 
starts as they appear in the chart, Households and 
Homebuilding. 

Factors other than those previously mentioned could 
alter the prospects for homebuilding. Depressions could, 
for a time, reduce family buying power and cause doubling 
up of families, which might temporarily curb home buying 
and homebuilding. A speedup in urban renewal could 
increase the need for housing to replace demolitions. 
Overemphasized factors are the proposed lengthening of 
maturities and the proposed reductions of down payments. 
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Lending institutions have done a satisfactory job of 
providing adequate and sound financing. Interest rates, of 
course, have been determined by money markets which 
have changed with the demand for loans and the available 
supply of loanable funds. Terms of mortgages have been 
liberalized to the extent practicable in accordance with 
money markets. The chart of FHA loans shows the 
progressively easier terms in recent years which are 
indicative of all home financing. 
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Considering all factors, it is believed that lumber markets 
in the coming decade will average about the same volume 
as in the past decade and will tend to rise toward the end 
of the decade. On the other hand, plywood, hardboard, pulp 
and paper manufacture in Oregon surely will expand 
significantly, Some analysts predict substantial expansions 
in the lumber market. For example, Dr. John A. Guthrie 
and George R. Armstrong concluded from a four-year study 
that, within the 15 year period ending in 1975, lumber 
production in the western states will rise 40 per cent, the 
output of pulpwood will double and plywood production 
will increase 50 per cent. 
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* The 1959 figure on nonfarm starts was revised by the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census indicating a deficiency of over 11% in the 1959 reported 
data and unknown deficiencies in prior tigures 

Notwithstanding the prospects for expanding the output 
of lumber and other wood products in Oregon, the 
percentage rise in employment would not keep up with 
output. The past trends of employment in the wood 
products industries are shown in a chart herewith. 

Improved technology in sawmilling which increased 
productivity and lowered employment, also tended to 
eliminate some of the seasonal aspects and unemployment 
stemming from logging and lumbering. This had a 
salutary effect for the jobless situation so_ that 
unemployment in Oregon has not risen proportionately to 
the trends of unemployment in other parts of the nation. 
Therefore, Oregon’s share of the nation’s unemployment 
declined from 1.5 per cent in 1950 to less than one per cent 
in 1960. For the first time in the postwar years, Oregon’s 
share of the nation’s unemployment was lower in 1959 and 
1960 than its share of the population, which trends are 
illustrated in an accompanying chart. 
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It is encouraging to observe that substantial growth of 
many diversified industries has offset the declines from 
the 1951 and 1952 peaks in the older industries. Although 
employment declined sharply in lumbering, Oregon’s total 
manufacturing employment kept pace with the national 
trends. Oregon’s share of the nation’s total manufacturing 
employment was 0.92 per cent in 1951 and also 0.92 per 
cent in 1959. In the recessions of 1949, 1954, 1958 and 
1961, Oregon’s declines in lumber markets accompanied 
by shrinkage in employment often began some months 
ahead of the recessions occurring in other products. 
Consequently, in the years 1953, 1957 and 1960, declines 
occurred — in share of the nation’s total 
manufacturing employment ahead of the recessions. 

Oregon barely maintained its share of total manu- 
facturing employment because other industries in the 
nation were expanding employment while lumbering was 
reducing employment. However, it is encouraging to 
observe that Oregon’s manufacturing employment in all 
fields, except wood products, climbed steadily from 56,000 
in 1950 to 61,000 in 1955 and to 72,000 in 1960. In the 


past 5 years, the rate of climb of employment in these other 


Oregon's 


industries in Oregon, exceeded the nationwide expansion 
in industrial employment. Therefore, Oregon’s share of the 
nation’s manufacturing in all lines, except wood products, 
was 0.37 per cent in 1950 and 0.37 per cent in 1955, but 
from 1955 to 1960 rose to 0.46 per cent. New basic 
manufacturing industries are expected to continue to grow 
faster proportionately in Oregon than in the nation. The 
trends of manufacturing employment and the share thereof 
in Oregon are shown in a chart herewith. 
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Source: Oregon State Department of Employment 

It is assumed that public policy in the United States will 
foster private investment in businesses, so that Oregon’s 
prospects for growth of basic industries will continue to 
be gratifying. Under these conditions it is believed that the 
older major fields of farming and lumbering will slowly 
expand and other newer basic manufacturing industries 
will sharply increase employment. Jobs in non-basic 
industries will grow in proportion to, or possibly faster 
than, the expansion in basic industries. New basic 
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manufacturing businesses are expected to be established 
to produce metals. machinery, chemicals, electronics, foods, 
plywood, hardboard, paper, and other items whose 
production industries have been expanding in recent years. 
The successful past trends can be assurance that favorable 
opportunities exist in all parts of the state for more 
diversified and more robust expansion of Oregon’s 
economy. 
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Reasons Why Industries Move to Northwest Studied, 
Roy J. Sampson, September 1954. 

River Basin Development Vital for Economic Growth of 
Northwest, J. N. Tattersall, October 1957. 

Why Do New Business Enterprises Decide to Locate in 
Oregon? Wesley C. Ballaine, June 1958. 

ECONOMY 

Economic Characteristics of State of Oregon Analyzed, 
Wesley C. Ballaine, August 1955. 

Performance of the Oregon Economy in the 1950's, J. N. 
Tattersall, July 1960. 

The Oregon Economy Today: A Survey by Congres- 
sional Districts, Robert Campbell, January 1959. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Asiatic Trade Big Factor in Well-Being of Northwest, 
Alfred L. Lomax, July 1954. 

Some Probable Effects of Foreign Trade on the Economy 
of Oregon, Paul B. Simpson, June 1960. 
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ForEST INDUSTRY 


A Ten-Year Forecast for Imported Hardwood Plywood, 
Shojiro Makino, November 1960. 


Bright Future Forecast for Oregon Forest Industry, Wal- 
ter H. Lund, October 1954. 


Increasing the Allowable Cut from Federal Forests in 





Western Oregon, Louis Hamill, May 1960. 


Integrated Utilization New Force in Forest Economy, 


§ John A. Zivnuska, January 1956. 


Looking Ahead in Douglas Fir Forestry, W. D. Hagen- 
stein, July 1957. 

New Mood Found in Pacific Northwest Forest Indus- 
tries, Marshall N. Dana, May 1957. 


Problems and Future of Medium Size Sawmills Assessed, 


Jerry Whipple, June 1955. 


Progress in Northwest Timber Utilization Reported, Al- 


bert Arnst, August 1954. 


Rapid Strides Made in Oregon Forest Conservation, 
George H. Schroeder, November 1954. 


The Myrtlewood Industry of Southwestern Oregon, Ina 
Elizabeth Freeman, February 1954. 
INCOME 


Factors in Oregon’s Relative Income Decline Analyzed, 


Paul B. Simpson, March 1957. 
New Income Possibilities in Oregon Reviewed, Bernard 
Goldhammer, November 1954. 
RAILROADS 


Commodity Balances in Recent Oregon Rail Freight 
Traffic, Roy J. Sampson, February 1960. 


Freight Rates a Factor in Regional Development, Roy J. 
Sampson, December 1956. 


Southern Pacific Grows with Pacific Northwest Region, 
William G. Peoples, February 1956. 


State-to-Siate Distribution of Oregon Lumber, Shingles, 
and Lath by Rail—1953, June 1956. 
SEAPORTS 


Portland Becomes a Major Coffee Import Port, Alfred 
L. Lomax, January 1957. 


The Port of Portland: A Major Factor in the Economy of 
Oregon, Donald A. Watson, February 1959. 
TOURISTS 


Tourism—A Promising Future for the Rogue River Val- 
ley, Robert Dolan, December 1958. 


Tourism in Pacific Northwest A Billion Dollar Business, 
Weldon B. Gibson, July 1955. 
TRADE 
“Export” Requirements for Economic Growth of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, Paul B. Simpson, September 1957. 
Federal Reserve Data Reveal Patterns of Oregon Trade, 


Natividad Palma. November 1956. 





Lumber. The figures below were reported by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. They cover the Douglas fir region of 
the Pacific Northwest and are in thousands of feet, board measure. 


June 1961 


160,155 
163,055 
505,342 
1,134,595 


May 1961 


160,393 
149,292 
$91,095 
1,133,107 


June 1960 


159,605 
161,616 
182,549 
1,153,893 


Average weekly production 
Average weekly orders 

Unfilled orders, end of month 
Lumber inventory, end of month 


July 1961 


OREGON STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Employment. Information on employment in Oregon is reported 
each month by the State Department of Employment in Salem. The 
latest figures follow. 

June 1961 May 1961 
Lumber and wood products 72,800 
Food and kindred products 24,400 
51,300 


June 1960 


69,100 76,600 
16,100 22,700 
Other manufacturing 50,200 52,900 
152,200 


Total manufacturing 500 135,400 


22,900 
82.800 
99,800 
160,400 


29,300 


Contract construction 

Retail trade 

Government 

Other nonmanufacturing 200 


Total nonmanufacturing 375,800 365,900 


Total wage and salary employment 524,300 501 ,300 
Unemployment 12,800 44,800 


Average weekly earnings of production workers in manufac- 
turing industries in Oregon provide timely information on current 
trends of labor costs as well as rough measures of average income 
available for purchasing goods and services. Both aspects of this 
information make the figures valuable for consolidations with other 
data in eva'uating the current business situation. Data below are 
supplied by the Oregon State Department of Employment. 


196] 1960 
Jan. $97.79 $95,72 
Feb. 95.52 96.78 
Mar. 97 .96 96.47 
Apr. 101.83 98.57 
May 101.69 98.79 
June 100.59 96.70 


Index of man hours in manufacturing. A reliable index of 
change in manufacturing activity is the man hours of industrial 
production workers. The index is computed by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research from data supplied by the Oregon State Department 
of Employment (1951100). Figures apply only to personnel en- 
gaged in direet manufacturing; sales, office, and general adminis- 
trative employees are excluded. No adjustment for seasonal varia- 
tion has been made. The most recent reading for Oregon is for 
June 1961. 


196] 1960 


Jan. 74.1 82.9 
Feb. 71.4 84.3 
Mar. 74.8 85.3 
Apr. 81.5 87.9 
May 84.4 89.4 
June 93.1 94.6 


Department store sales. Figures on department store sales are 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco for Oregon, 
the Portland and Eugene areas, and Salem. The data are released 
for Portland each week, and once a month for all three cities and 
the state as a whole. 

The most recent Portland area data are for the week ending July 
15, 1961 when sales were 5 per cent above sales of the corresponding 
week in 1960, 

Sales for the month of May and for the first five months of 1961 
have been compared with sales for the corresponding periods one 
year earlier. Percentage changes are shown in the following table. 


Jan. 1, 1961 to 

May 1961 May 31, 1961 
Oregon + 6 + 1 
Portland area + 6 + 1 
Eugene area + 8 + 2 
Salem + 2 — ] 


Business failures. The Dun and Bradstreet series on commercial 
failures is considered an indicator of business health. The figures 
for Oregon follow. 


1961 1960 
Liabilities Number 

January 21 $ 701,000 41 
February 50 2,454,000 45 

March 35 2,403,000 46 

April 40 907 .000 49 

May 53 1,406,000 38 

June 39 734,000 


Liabilities 
$ 590,000 
1,229,000 
1,414,000 
995,000 
1,404,000 
1,295,000 
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Number 





OREGON STATISTICAL REVIEW 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are considered good indicators 
of current business activity. But their value for this purpose can be impaired if they include large checks used to transfer funds for the purchase of certain kinds of capi- 
tal assets that are not “business activity." This month the Bureau of Business Research collected data on bank debits from 230 banks and branches. 


Oregon 


Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia counties) 
Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, Yamhill counties) 
North Oregon Coast (Tillamook, Clatsop, Lincoln counties) a 
West Central Oregon (Douglas, Lane, Coos counties) _. sa deceit 
Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties) 
Upper Columbia River (Sherman, Hood River, Wasco, Gilliam, Wheeler counties) 
Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) —...______ 

Central Oregon (Deschutes, Crook, Jefferson counties) 

Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties) issieaenntiainas “ne 

Baker, La Grande area (Baker, Grant, Union, Wallowa counties) 
Southeastern Oregon area (Harney, Malheur counties) 


Percentage Change 
Number June 1961 
of Banks Debits Debits Debits compared with 
Reporting June 1961 May 1961 June 1960 May ’61 June ’60 


230 $2,132,023,188  $2,165,023,454 $2,075,032,097 — 1.6 + 37 
79 1,357 ,892,459 1,397 346,635 1,368,333 357 — 2.9 — Oe 
3 238,323,372 262,568,442 231,291,032 —10.1 + 39 
12 39,348,766 35,139,458 36,766,879 + 7.) 
31 212,279,184 206,870,907 136,334,589 +-13.9 
15 101,457,531 .747,294 96,377 ,527 3. + 5.2 
10 29,310,515 25,775,297 28,477 908 3.7 + 29 
11 32,689,243 .219,740 30,386,994 7 + 7.5 
6 33,400,191 31,477,244 28,527 ,437 : +17.1 
8 39,409,535 28,696,234 36,334,656 37.: + 84 
10 23 630.776 24,212,688 25,455,660 2. — 7.2 
5 24,281,616 26,215,012 22,766,439 , + 6.6 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits are a report of plans rather than of construction in actual operation. Interpretation of these data must allow for time elapsed between the issuing 
of the permit and the beginning of construction. The information has been collected by the Burcau of Business Research from building departments in local government. 


New 


Additions 
New-non Alterations 


Dwelling Units Residential & Repairs T otals Totals Totals 


June 1961 


a ne niatmn © Dea 
Baker .. wihiedadiaicnie — ; 7,000 
CC sesideumanianin 549,450 
i =a ieiaidinianedibiniaiaanetl peincinee «eemapiinemeite sicieisiebiictaianesitiniaineshtassi , ; 33,500 
Coos Bay pednabiidieneatiaeaneinmanasiemnnedtbeeiminiemneRneNne 70,000 
Corvallis etal = _— 194,000 
Eugene... SE ee ee Ba 791,500 
Grants Pass iesiidiaiataiiea _ - i 122,300 
es a ee 92,800 
Klamath Falls ; sail 
La Grande atisiisiitaiiatnnbbintamiatae Se eae aad 62,500 
lie eptiiacimialaias ” 64,500 
ETE Sarees een rR TE 350,000 
Milwaukie soiebahenentiiniaans aie . 105,680 
North Bend silat iil iain 6,632 
Pendleton .. ee aiaielabincaintaniaaen : eenit 16,000 
Portland ae TO ee eee e : os 1,045,455 
66,477 
Springfield — ‘ _ _ 72,57 
The Dalles .... en ee ee = ; erm 56,000 
I a aatiaariatll _ ad 791,045 
TTT Te a Pn a EE as 104,512 
Lane County seehdaiaiiainds ciseiiiaediieidteiake = 1,004,141 
Marion County Sy ee ne iis emia 653,915 
Multnomah County .. “is sahentaeiumeconian 3,048,410 
Washington County . 1,513,435 
129 other reporting centers 1,291,800 





Totals ' — Sa ne ee ae $12.661.927 


Construction. The Bureau of Business Research, in cooperation 
with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports May 1961 construction 
contracts in Oregon had a total value of $29,962,000. This is a de- 
crease of 9 per cent from the total for May 1960, Comparative data, 
in thousands of dollars, follow. 


May 1961 Apr. 1961 May 1960 


Non-residential . $ 4,651 $ 8,592 $10,609 
Dwelling units 14,255 16,442 16,116 
Public works and utilities 12,418 6,066 


Totals <9, 37,452 $32,791 


hs 


Non-residential construction in Oregon in May 1961 totaled 355.- 
000 square feet; for the same month one year earlier construction 


totaled 729,000 square feet. 


In May 1961 there were contracts for 1,056 dwelling units, totaling 
1,318,000 square feet. For the same month one year earlier there 
were 1,291 units, totaling 1,430,000 square feet. 


The cumulative total for the first five months of 1961 shows the 
value of building contracts in Oregon to be 10 per cent lower than 
for the comparable period in 1960. 


For the 11 western states the cumulative five month value remains 
4 per cent higher than for the comparable period in 1960. For the 
nation, the cumulative value for the first five months of 1961 was 2 
per cent higher than for the same period in 1960. None of the fore- 
going figures include public works or utilities. 


8 


June 1961 June 1961 June 1961 May 1961 June 1960 
‘ 11,610 > 13,100 $ 232,295 $ 136,338 $ 259,666 
10,090 190,621 207,711 96 695 69,957 
971 12,820 563,241 217,270 $94,515 
117,350 42.385 193,235 72,645 99,995 
3,405 58,525 131,930 174,450 52,290 
63,900 16,529 274,429 394,765 360,415 
211,425 87 520 1,090,445 ,021,585 2,736,070 
18,200 34,100 174,600 193,775 137,550 
16,900 16,940 126,640 144,865 109,390 
67,200 55,425 122,625 59,000 156,130 
5,000 67,500 7,500 90,301 

305,000 13,941 383,441 255.588 159,550 
231,400 70.116 654,546 328,345 261,822 
227,193 29.995 362,868 23.360 595,330 
2,157 19,060 77,849 ,663 77,058 
62,650 3,940 112,590 534,434 216,368 
2,719,010 2.045.625 5,810,090 , .730 5,147,285 
15,208 16,924 128,609 58,602 347,000 
30,100 87,054 108,204 590,372 400,328 
23,520 58,645 154,735 544 431,390 
550 13,425 69,975 331,520 148,535 
23,450 138,050 952,545 901,020 761,585 
366.617 1,700 475,829 148,746 142,560 
244,219 121,197 .369 857 1,409,250 2,905,033 
111,100 15,728 810,743 582,975 672,294 
2,600,804 323,004 5,972,218 2,662,377 2,331,401 
910,456 95,387 2,519,228 1,681,475 1,877,770 
2,157,381 709,896 ,159,077 2,723,088 $4,334,559 


— -_———=> So 
——_— 


$10,585,196 $4,359,932 $27 607,055 $24,712,977 $25,376,147 


Banking. Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon banks that 
belong to the Federal Reserve System are reported by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco each month. The figures below are 
in millions of dollars and are for the month ending as of the date 
shown. 


28 June 1961 31 May 1961 29 June 1960 
Loans $ 915 $ 914 $ 951 
Investments 689 685 600 
Deposits 1,759 1,755 1,670 


Advertising linage. The Oregon Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion reports that for the month of June 1961 there were 610,092 
column inches of local retail advertising in 20 daily newspapers 
in Oregon. This is a decrease of 4 per cent from one year earlier. 
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